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AM I A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE? 
By C. Josephine Durkee, R.N. 

A group of six nurses assembled for a committee meeting had 
completed the business of the hour and were enjoying some fragrant 
tea served by the hostess. One was a teacher of Red Cross Classes in 
Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick; one was superin- 
tendent of a visiting nurse association ; another was staff nurse of the 
same association; another was employed by a board of health and 
from anti-tuberculosis funds. A hospital superintendent, and a nurse 
combining laboratory and dispensary work completed the personnel 
of the group. 

The staff visiting nurse started the discussion with the above 
question regarding her status in public health work, adding, "Dr. 
So-and-so says none of our association nurses are public health nurses 
because our work does not pertain to the health of the public, but to 
the sickness of the individual. I replied that the board of health nurse 
is not a public health nurse because she does no nursing, but acts as 
errand boy and messenger for the health officer, and when there is 
any nursing to be done, she sends for the visiting nurse." 

The hospital superintendent, being chairman of the group when 
in session as a committee, took up the question and called for a free 
discussion. Some one proposed that each give an account of her work, 
the leader to begin, and tell what she does, and why she is not a public 
health nurse. 

The superintendent declared, laughingly, that whoever might not 
be a public health nurse, she certainly was one. Did not nurses and 
medical students learn under her administration to differentiate be- 
tween health and sickness and the varying degrees of both; how to 
determine what was wrong, and how to right it, and when it was 
righted? Was not the sanitation of a large institution, the nutrition 
of its population, both sick and well, her concern? Who but she was 
charged with the welfare of the staff of nurses, clerks and employees ? 
And could she ever escape the responsibility for the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the multitudinous details pertaining to the health and 
welfare of the army of human beings who pass through her hospital 
doors, with everything from a scratch to death, to deal with? With 
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no social service department, was not the responsibility to create 
social service, hers? It was all a part of the administration of the 
institution. Though she began in jest, there was much earnestness 
in her statement that if she were not engaged in public health work 
it was very unfortunate for those who come to that hospital. She 
added, "Now that I come to consider the situation, the hospital super- 
intendent is one of the most important members of the public health 
group." 

"All very fine," said the visiting nurse, "but who comes here 
every morning and reports back the same day on people asking for 
free treatment, on the patient who has gone home before the doctor 
was willing to discharge him? Who sees that the hospital work is 
not all thrown away through perverseness on the part of the patient, 
or through misunderstanding? Who collects your laboratory speci- 
mens in the home? Who nursed back to life the small boy ill with 
pneumonia who was taken home by his father because he was sure 
the child was going to die? Who digs up your prenatal cases and pro- 
vides you with a clinic ? Who dressed that septic foot when the patient 
refused to stay in the hospital or come to the dispensary ? Who but I 
and my sisters of the visiting nurse corps? No, no, Madam Super- 
intendent, you may be Commanding Officer, but I am the executive in 
the public health role." 

The Red Cross teacher of Hygiene and Home Nursing was told 
if she would try to be more modest in her claims than the two pre- 
ceding speakers, she might have the floor. The Red Cross teacher 
said she understood the contention to be that the work of a public 
health nurse must be preventive. She was employed by the American 
Red Cross to teach. Her text book was the Red Cross text book on 
home nursing. She had 146 pupils in different classes then in 
progress; they represented the same number of homes; nobody was 
sick; some of the pupils were child nurses; some factory girls; two 
were brides ; one had six children and two grand-children ; many were 
school teachers. The distinct object of the instruction is to prevent 
sickness and to enable the pupils to know how to care for it when it 
exists. She said she had always considered herself a "plain nurse," 
but, in listening to the claims of the superintendent of the hospital 
and the staff visiting nurse, she was beginning to think that, after all, 
she might be one of the public health nurses. 

The board of health nurse wanted the floor; so did the superin- 
tendent of the visiting nurse society; so did everybody. The white 
hairs of the superintendent of the visiting nurses won her priority. 

She said that while the activities of a hospital superintendent 
cared for sanitation and nutrition in one large household, the activities 
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of the superintendent of a service like hers provided for sanita- 
tion and nutrition in homes where it could not possibly exist without 
trained women visitors who could gain the confidence of the people, 
secure supplementary funds to meet their needs, and teach them how 
to get better results from their income. She wished to go on record 
as being engaged not only in work pertaining to the health of the 
public, but also in a work which required the technical training of a 
nurse. She related a number of instances where she herself had re- 
sponded to emergency calls, no one of the staff being available at the 
moment. While her association does not keep its office open at night, 
a nurse is sometimes needed for night service. The need is met when 
the association knows in advance that it is desired. The superinten- 
dent has a small suite of rooms adjacent to the office of the association, 
with a telephone installed in her bed room. During the several years' 
service from that office, the public appears to have learned that a night 
call is sure to be heard by the superintendent. Persons in difficulty 
who think that in a choice between police headquarters and visiting 
nurse headquarters the latter is preferable, sometimes present odd re- 
quests. She frequently gets calls for help in maternity cases where the 
doctor has not arrived, and the people feel some one must come quickly. 
She does not call the staff nurses for this work, as it is understood they 
are to be undisturbed at night. If it is an emergency call, the super- 
intendent usually responds. On a number of occasions she has de- 
livered the child and made the mother comfortable before the arrival 
of the physician. On others she has called an ambulance and has had 
the patient transferred to a hospital. Accidents in night shifts in 
factories, urgent appeals from doctors who send a car for her because 
it is life or death and they cannot wait, must receive prompt atten- 
tion. Sometimes women arriving in the city at night, and failing to 
find the place or provision expected, use the association as a travellers' 
aid. It is necessary that the nurses should not only have the training 
of a nurse but know the machinery of the city available for social 
service, either by day or night. 

The dispensary and laboratory nurse said it seemed to her that 
the whole question of whether one is or is not a public health nurse is 
a question of organization for an objective, and what that objective is. 
Not every man in an aviation corps is a bird-man, yet the bird-man 
would be unable to fly without his mechanician. The object of that 
organization is flight by men. Not every person in public health work 
can actually claim to prevent public sickness. That the sick in an 
epidemic be quarantined and cared for, that the mother and new-born 
baby receive the necessary ministrations, are fundamental in the pro- 
motion of public health. Humanity cannot rise above its physical 
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infirmities without the discovery and correction of physical defects 
and illness. Yet the object of the whole movement is the promotion 
of public health, a decrease in the percentage of physical disability in 
the community. Is it not happening, she asked, that organization in 
hospitals as well as in the field, in visiting nurse associations as well as 
in boards of health, is coming to take for its objective the prevention 
of disability, with a clear recognition that some of the technicians 
must treat disability, when existing, if humanity is ever to attain its 
objective? Are we not all as surely mobilizing for that result as were, 
during the war, the fighters, the munitions workers, the Red Cross 
bandage makers, and the man who, wearing no badge of the service 
visible to others, trailed the enemy through secret service until proof 
was had of his perfidy? 

The board of health and tuberculosis nurse had been fumbling 
through the book case for some moments. She finally produced a dic- 
tionary and when the others paused in the conversation she read, 
"Nurse, one who suckles, nourishes; — one who fosters, promotes the 
development or growth of; — one who cares for the sick." She de- 
fended her title to nurse on the basis that she fosters health and pro- 
motes the development of health in the community in the same way 
that a good mother guards and promotes the health of her children. 
She is the only nurse doing public health work in the village where 
she is employed. She would tell of her work during the preceding 
week. A child absent from school had been seen by a physician who 
had diagnosed the case as scarlet fever. It developed that one of the 
neighbors had a child ill with the same symptoms but no physician 
had been called. The health officer saw the child and made a diagnosis 
of scarlet fever. He instructed the nurse to go and get the history of 
all contacts in the homes, or in public places, with dates, and to follow 
up her trails. In the process of the work she inspected all the class 
rooms in both schools, examined all suspicious cases, learned of any 
sickness in the homes, made visits of investigation to thirty homes, 
and reported to the family physician or the health officer the cases that 
should be seen by a physician but were without medical attendance, 
with the result that two more families were quarantined. She showed 
the teachers how to make the morning inspection for exclusion of sus- 
pects, she personally saw all these suspected cases, and called to the 
attention of the physician any who should be seen by the doctor ; she 
daily visited the quarantined homes to make sure the mothers were 
following instructions and that their needs were being properly cared 
for. No new cases had developed. This work had required all of her 
time, as distances were considerable, and there was no public means 
of transportation in her village. She said that, while epidemic work 
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is a small part of her usual duties, the actual work in which she was 
engaged involved much the same sort of management and knowledge 
of symptoms of variation from the normal. She does no bedside nurs- 
ing, though she often teaches others how to do things. She said the 
radical difference between her work under the board of health and in 
the visiting nurse service, of which she was formerly a member, is that 
if there is a bath or an enema to be given, she makes the administra- 
tion of the treatment a lesson to somebody else. It takes a little more 
time, but usually one lesson is sufficient. If not, she tries to make the 
second treatment a demonstration on the part of her pupil of the first 
lesson. She will go and observe the mother or the daughter prepare 
and administer a treatment a number of times, if it is necessary, but 
she tries to have people learn to rely on themselves after a lesson or 
two. She said the situation requiring the most tact was with one 
physician who was disposed to call upon her for repeated unnecessary 
visits to his private patients to do things which people were perfectly 
well able to do for themselves, or, if necessary, to employ a nurse. 
When asked how she met the situation she replied, "That is my secret ; 
I dare not tell, but it works thus far without a wrinkle." 

As the nurses rose to depart, the visiting nurse said, "I no longer 
mind what Dr. So-and-so said. We cannot spare each other." 

The Tuberculosis Commission has helped organize three courses 
in public health nursing in Italy, one in Rome, another in Genoa, and 
the latest in Florence. Rome and Genoa are both busy with their 
second courses ; the first course in Florence was opened in November. 
There have been nine American nurses in Italy with Miss Foley who 
have tried to organize the work so that it can go on when the Amer- 
ican nurses are withdrawn, about January 1st. 

Dr. Beard's splendid paper, The University Education of the Nurse, which 
was read at the meeting of our National Nursing Organizations in Minneapolis, 
in 1919, has been repiinted in pamphlet form by the Committee on Education of 
the National League, and may be secured through Miss Stewart at Teachers 
College, New York, at a cost of ten cents. Although prepared some time ago, this 
paper is still the most thoughtful contribution we have on this subject, and it is 
believed that many will wish to secure copies for themselves and for wider 
distribution. 

The pamphlet, Opportunities in the Field of Nursing, is being revised and 
brought up to date. It will also be handled by the Committee on Education. A 
number of these pamphlets (Opportunities) which were published for distribu- 
tion during the war by the Committee on Nursing of the Council of National 
Defense, may be secured for the very small cost of handling and transportation. 
For further information write to the Nursing and Health Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

A tabulated outline of the History of Nursing from the first to the twentieth 
century may also be secured from the same address at a cost of 15 cents each, 
(including the cost of mailing). 



